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LITERARY WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER; 


FOR 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER II. 1793- 


ON THE BEST METHOD OF HEATING DWELLING 
HOUSES. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


As the great end of national improvement undoubt- 
edly is to enable every individual to live comforta- 
bly ;.so every attempt to remove an inconveniency 
is not only allowable, but must be praise worthy. [I 
do not know if I am excusable in saying, that our 
present system does not seem to have this end in 
view, as its most immediate object. The desire of 
obtaining wealth, and acquiring over other nations, @ 
superiority in the political balance, seems more at~ 
tended to in our exertions, than the purpose of ren- 
dering the condition of the individual lefs inconveni- 
ent. This desirable purpose is undoubtedly the ul- 
timate effect of the extension of commerce and agri. 
culture ; but I think it would be sooner obtained, if 
the societies that are formed for national purposes 
were to join to their exertions in favour of arts and 
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agriculture, endeavours to point out to the commu- 
nity the means by which we could most readily and 
effectually derive advantage from our advanced state 
in society , particularly with respect to the regula- 
tion of domestic economy ; and as one branch of this 
art, to suggest means of improvement in rural and 


city architecture. 

One of the greatest advantages that mankind reap$ 
from uniting in society, is the secure and steady sup- 
ply of provisions ; andnext to that is the afsurance he 
enjoys of being always protected from the inclemen- 
cies of the weather. In regard to the first of these 
objects We are most amply provided for ; and there is 
little danger that in this country famine fhould ever 
extend to such a degree as to occasion a very exten- 
sive distrefs. 

In regard to the second object, we are not so well 
accommodated. Our houses are universally uncom- 
fortable. This may seem an impudent afsertion ; 
but it is true: and it is only owing to our unacquain- 
tahce- with a better mode of heating them: to the 
power of prejudice in the old, and an affected hardi- 
nefs against cold in the young, that we are to impute 
our inattention to this Inconveniency, and our cén- 
sequent remifsnefs in removing it. To prove the 
truth of my remark, it is only necefsary that one 
fhould attend to his own sensations in cold weather, 
and observe the almost universal practice of all. A 
candid person will easily perceive, and be ready to 
confefs, that not only he, but every one else, endea- 
vours in winter to get near the fire ; and that even 
‘then, having warmed his face, he finds himself dis- 
posed to turn to the grate; when having in this posi- 
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tion experienced the soothing effects of the fire, tries 
by a rotatory motion, to give every part its 
share of the friendly warmth, till at length over- 
powered by the heat, he is obliged to seek, in a dis- 
tant part of the room, an opportunity of cooling his 
over-heated body. 

The observation of such conduct proves two facts: 
that artificial heat is necefsary in winter, and that 
according to the present mode of exciting it, it can- 
not be obtained in the due degree; nay, as a further 
proof of the acknowledged necefsity of artificial heat, 
and of the imperfect mode in which our houses are 
supplied with it, we may remark that the place of 
honour is by the fire side ; and politenefs obliges us, 
though sometimes reluctantly, to yield the warm cor- 
ner to those whom age or station have made respec 
table. ’ 

Any one considering this matter, and convinced of 
its reality by the undeniable proofs that his own sen- 
sations afford him, will be surprised that a nation 
justly esteemed, in what regards the art of living, as 
well as in other respects, the first in the world, 
fhould, towards the end of the eighteenth century, be 
still unacquainted with a mode of rendering their 
houses completely comfortable ; while nations which 
they reckon, and which are indeed, comparatively 
barbarians, have, from time immemorial kaown the 
art of effectually defending their bodies from the ri- 
gour of the seasons, both without and within doors. 

You, sir, from experience, well know how difficult 
it is to eradicate errors that have been sanctioned 
by the use of ages ; and that such errors are more 
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difficultly removed when the practice of them seems 
consonant to reason, and when ill understood experi- 
ence seems to support them. This is eminently the case 
in regard to the subject of this letter. Though rea- 
son and experience convince us of the necefsity and 
usefulnefs of artificial heat; yet the same reason 
and experience are said to prove that cold invigorates 
the body ; and the more freely it is applied, the more 
capable is the body rendered to resist its effects. 
But as this statement of the matter, if taken without 
limitation, is evidently false; they who hold this doc- 
trine are obliged to have recourse to an exception, 
and allow that this takes place only to a certain de- 
gree: but as the degree has not yet been ascertain- 
ed, until this fhall be done, we must reprobate a 
practice founded on the general theory, viz. the 
custom of starving people from their infancy, and 
the supposed advantage derived to health by sleeping 
in cold rooms, not only without fires, but with open 
windows in cold weather. In enabling us to under- 
stand the relation between our bodies and the objects 
that are applied to them, the observation of a few 
clear principles will very much afsist. 

In examining the various forms of matter, we 
find that some bodies may be brought in contact 
without a change being produced in either ; and 
that others have the effect of destroying the respec- 
tive forms otf each, and thereby producing a third 
body difsimilar to its two constituents. It is evident 
the human body is subjected to the same laws: That 
there are substances which when applied, decompose 
that form of mixt, which, by ‘rendering it fit to be 
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animated, constitutes its existence; and that there are 
others whichare capable of being so changed by itsor- 
gans as to be made subservient to its support. But 
instead of giving us any intuitive knowledge of what 
is wholesome or what is hurtful to our bodies, na- 
ture has so adapted our organs and the substances fit 
for nourifhment, that on coming in contact, they com- 
mufiicate an agreeable sensation to the soul. This 
is the only test we are provided with in the first in- 
stance, to determine us in the choice of articles to be 
used as food; and by this we are uniformly guided till 
we be supplied with the surer directions of experi- 
ence. This relation between the human body and 
the objects around it, does not take place only in re- 
gard to the food proper for its support, and the sense 
to which it is applied; it takes place also with re- 
gard to objects applied to the other senses, which 
are placed as centinels to give intimation of approach- 
ing danger: Nay so provident- has nature been in 
guarding us against hurtful objects, that where these 
urtful objects so far coincide with the organization 
of our bodies as not to be productive of aversion, 


they are however productive of suspicion, and it is 


only by a cautiously repeated trial that we become 
convinced of the safety of their application. 

To apply these principles to the present case, it 
is to be observed that heat and cold, among other 
powers, hurt our sensations: these. are by some con- 
sidered as relative terms, though here they are pro- 
perly enough to be reckoned positive ones. 

In respect to heat and cold@, both learned and vul- 
gar agree in afserting, that the more a person expos- 
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es himself to cold, the more he becomes steeled a- 
gainst it. This is most undoubtedly true; but ex- 
perience teaches us it is only so in a certain degree ; 
and that even in this very moderate climate, we can 
scarcely live without artificial heat. If it were o- 
therwise we fhould have no occasion for any fire but 
for culinary purposes; and the only use of our 
houses would be to defend us from wet, and secure 
our property. To render the doctrine of exposure 
to cold useful, or even practicable, it would be ne- 
cefsary that the mode of le fhould be in every 
respect congruent to the exposure tocold ; though 
even in this case, we may be afserted, from the prac- 
tice of all northern nations in clothing themselves, 
that this is a notion, like many others, that has its 
foundation on observations iil understood, 

To point out the degree of cold that may usefully 
be applied to the body, in a clear manner, it is necef- 
sary to attend to the following facts: Mankind by 
descent, by their mode of life, and other circum. 
stances, which, in civil society it is impofsible to 
avoid, are of what is called different constitutions ; 
and therefore the degree of cold, useful or hurtful 
to them, cannot be regulated by athermometer. The 
only other way of measurement, is by the sensations 
of the person to whom it is applied. Here, then, we 
have a criterion by which every person is to know 
how far he may with fafety expose himself to cold ; 
viz. as far as it is agreeable to his sensations. For 
this reason, then, we must put the degree of cold, 
proper for the present condition of the person to 
whom it is applied, to be that which in him produ. 


ces no uneasinefs. 
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Of the propriety of rendering the body lefs sus- 
ceptible of cold, there can be no doubt: this is a 
circumstance which ought to engage the attention of 
all, as it is an acquisition which is absolutely necef- 
sary for enabling us to discharge our duties in soci 
ety, and enjoy life with proper relifh. But of the 
modes to be used in acquiring this degree of hardi« 
nefs, it is not so easy to determine. 

The manner of life of a very great part of the 
community, renders it impofsible for them to ex- 
pose their bodies to cold in the way generally 
talked of, without rifking a very material injury to 
their health. Those whom fortune has exempted 
from the necefsity of earning their bread by the 
sweat of their brows, are subjected to a hardthip far 
greater, that of being liable to be affected in their 
health by a thousand accidents, which in vain afsaule 
the sons of unremitting toil. The only way of inu- 
ring the body to bear cold, that to me seems unex- 
ceptionable, and likely to be succefsful, is to call 
forth the powers that the body is provided with for 
the resistence of cold, and which are evidently ap- 
propriated by the wise Creator to this end. As he 
well knew that mankind must be exposed, in pro- 
curing food, &c. to a greater degree of cold than 
is proper in an inactive State, so he has connected 
this attainment with bodily exercise , which, as it 
heats the body, so it plainly intimates by this provi- 
sion_-against cold, that this is inimical to health. Nor 
is the circumstance of man being obliged, also, to la- 
bour in warm climates, any objection to this argu- 
ment; our Maker knowing that heat is as prejudi- 
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cial to our Safety as cold, has provided a remedy, by 
making sweat the concomitant of labour, and a means 
of cooling the body. 

To add force to my afsertion, that cold is most 
pernicious to the human body, allow me to adduce the 
authority of Sydenham, a man who made it the whole 
study of his life to collect facts; and whose afsertions 
are founded on the testimony of his own senses. He 
observes, that two thirds of the diseases which afflict 
mankind arise merely from cold ;—a most convin- 
cing proof, that in his days, also, it was the error 
of our countrymen to be wanting in due regard to 
clothing and warm hoises ; and that it is unpardon- 
able in a people that have come to the knowledge of 
this fact, to be so little solicitous in preventing it. 
It is true, that the mankind of Sydenham, means 


the higher ranks in the community, among whom he 
practised ; but even allowing this to be true, it does 
not in any degree diminith the attention that ought to 


be paid to his observations. 
To be continued. 


ON THE DELAYS INCIDENT TO THE COURT 
OF Session. 
Continued from p. 179. 
To the Lord President of the Court of Sefsion. 


LETTER X. 
My Lorp, 
THE delays of the bill-chamber have long -been 
complained of as a grievance: and grievous they are 
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in acommercial country in its infant state ; where 
quick returns, and the ready inforcing of payments, 
are so necefsary for the support of credit. 

A sist of diligence is currently granted on the 
most vague and unfounded pretences ; and being once 
obtained, it often serves to ward off the demand until 
the debtor becomes bankrupt, and perhaps secretes or 
makes off with his effects. 

Of all the regulations against delays in the bill- 
chamber, I scarcely know one that has not been more 
or lefs evaded; either from their original unfitnefs 
to answer the end in view, or by means of the con- 
sent of party, or of the indulgence of the judge.— 
I am sensible, therefore, it will be needlefs to at- 
tempt an alteration, unlefs your Lordlhip can reduce 
the practice to a case of absolute necefsity. 

An act of parliament ought to be obtained, decla- 
ring, That compensation or retention fhall be no ground 
of suspension, unlefs instantly verified scripto vel 
juramento, that is unlefs the written evidence of it 
be produced along with the bill of suspension, or the 
reference to oath be made in the bill itself. And 
where the counter-claim is either dliguid or unin- 
structed, that the charger fhall be allowed to proceed 
in diligence, reserving to the suspender the benefit of 
his counter-action. 

These provisions would narrow the practice of the 
bill-chamber very much, and the businefs of it might 
also be expedited by proper forms. 

It would be no hardfhip to require caution-or con- 
signation in all cases of suspension ; for fhe more ab- 
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surd and inconsistent the diligence, the easier can the 
suspender find acautioner. Whenever, therefore, 
2 bill of suspension is offered, the clerk fhould be 
prohibited from receiving it, unlefs a bond of caution 
(or the sum charged for) be lodged along with it ; 
and unlefs the cautioner’s circumstances be set forth 
in the bill, so as the charger may answer as to his 
circumstances, as well as upon the merits, and that 
the Lord Ordinary may decide upon both. 

I would have no attestors admitted of : but the 
suspender may originally make out his bond, with 
as many cautioners in it as he pleases, on his setting 
forth the circumstances of each. 

And when a bill of this kind comes to be advised, 
with the debate upon it, the Lord Ordinary can ei- 
ther pafs the bill upon the merits, and find the cau- 
tion good; or find the reasons of suspension relevant, 
but refuse the bill, in respect the caution offered is 
mot good ; or he may refuse the bill upon the merits, 
but find the caution good. In case the suspender 
fhould reclaim to the court, the Lord Ordinary ought 
always to give a judgement upon Jo#d points. 

It may happen as already noticed that the reasons 
of suspension are perfectly good, and yet the bill be 
refused from the insufficiency of the caution. To meet 
such a case, I would have the clerk prohibited from 
receiving answers, unlefs a bond of caution for the 
charger be produced along with them, for the amount 
of any counter-claim that is founded on and specified 
in the bill of suspension; and unlefs the cautioner’s 
circumstances be set forth in the answers. 
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The Lord Ordinary will thus have it in his power, 
if he rejects the suspender’s cautioner and refuses 
the bill, to cause the charger’s caution be received, 
and so insure the suspender of payment, if his coun- 
ter-claim fhall be ultimately sustained. Or his Lord- 
fhip, according to circumstances, may ordain both 
cautioners to be received, so as the parties may have 
mutual caution found to each other. 

The same act of parliament, may provide for these 
cases, if your. Lordfhip thinks it is beyond the powers 
of the court to do so. 

When a bill of suspension is refused, I would have 
the clerk prohibited from receiving a second bill a- 
gainst the payment of the same debt, on pain of be~ 
ing liable for the debt, and also on pain of depri- 
vation. But in order that the losing party, may in 
all cases have an opportunity of reclaiming to the 
court, I would have a fortnight of rec/aiming days, 
to run in time of Sefsions And I would also have the 
charger allowed a fortnight of the same kind, to pe- 
tition, if he chose it, against the pa/sing of the bill 
(a practice two seldom followed, though undoubtedly 
competent). Though this reclaiming time may pro< 
duce delay, yet I think it cannot be avoided, as, in 
the general case, the losing party will not be satisfied 
with the decision of the Lord Ordinary, whereas he 
must rest contested with the judgement of the court. 

With regard to the answers, replies, and duplies 
following upon the bill, these may be subjected to 
the same regulations as a condescendence, answers, 
replies, and duplies so often mentioned. But a 
great difficulty occurs with regard to the time of 
lodging the answers, which your Lordthip will readily 
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conceive from the nature of a sist, or at least the 


effect that is usually given to it. 
LENTULUs. 





ON THE POOR LAWS, LETTER III. 


Continued from p. 145. 
On the effect of desuetude in annulling statutes. 


THAT there are many laws authorising an invo- 
luntary poor’s rate in Scotland, which stand in the 
statute book -umrepealed, is an undeniable fact: but 
because these are unrepealed, it does by no means 
follow that they are still in force. It is upwards of 
an hundred years since the last of these laws was en- 
acted ; and no maxim in law is more indisputable 
than that a statute may lose its force by desuetude 
as effectually as by an actual repeal; so that un- 
lefs it can be made appear, that these laws have not 
only been enacted, but have been regularly inforced 
from the time of their enactment, they can only be 
considered as obsolete laws, which cannot now be 
revived. 

Lawyers have enumerated three modes by which 
a law may fall into desuetude, and thus lose its 
force as effectually as if it had been actually repeal. 
ed: viz. 

1. Where the law in question never has been car- 
ried into ferce at all, but has been suffered to sleep 
from the time of its enactment as a mere dead let- 
ter. 
2. Where, although it had been, for a time, in- 
forced, it had gradually fallen into general disuse; 
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and had been for many years entirely disregarded. 
and, 

3. Where, although the law had been inforced 
in certain places, so as still to continue there to have 
the force of a law, yet, by a contrary practice pres 
vailing for a long time, in other places, this practice 
has been considered as seperceding the law, and com- 
ing in its place, so as there to reuder the law itself 
of no avail. I fhall adduce a few examples of all 
these, by way of illustration. 

In regard to the first kind of desuctude ; viz that 
which arises from a continued neglect of the law 
from the time of its enactment, no examples can 
be found more apposite, than among the poor laws 
themselves, the subject of the present difsertation. 

There is no act in the statute book, more clear and 
distinct than that of the year 1672*, or in which 
the stipulations are more exprefs. By this act “ his 
‘* majesty with advice and consent of his estates of 
‘* parliament, statutes and ordains, that the magis- 
‘‘ trates of the burghs following, betwixt and the 
‘“* term of Whitsunday next, 1673, provide correc- 

tion houses for receiving and entertaining of the 

beggars, vagabounds, and idle persons within theic 

burghs, and such as fhall be sent to them out of 
‘‘ the fhires and bounds after specified, and that they 
appoint masters and overseers of the same, who 
** may set these poor persons to work ; Wiz. one 
“ correction house for the burgh of Edinburgh, for 
‘* those of the town and thire of Edinburgh,” and 


* Car. 11. Par. 2 Sefs. 3. Cap. 8. 
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so on for the following burghs with the hhires and 
districts annexed by the act to each ; viz Haddington, 
Dunse, Fedburgh, Selkirk, Peebles, Glasgow, Dum- 
fries, Wigton, Kirkudbright, 4ir, Dumbarton, Roth- 
say, Paisley, Stirling, Linlithgow, Culrofs, Perth, 
Montrose, Aberdeen, Innernefse, Elgin, Inverary, St 
Andrews, Coupar, Kirkaldy, Dunfermling, Dundee, 
Bamff, Dornoch, Week, Kirkwal, for the thire of Or- 
kney, and Zetland ; ‘* each of which houses thall 
** have a large clofs, sufficiently inclosed for keeping 
** in the said poor people, that they may not be ne- 
** cefsitat to be always within doors, to the hurt or 
** hazard of their health. And in case the magis- 
** trates of the said burghs, or any of them, fhall not 
** provide and have in readinefs, the saids correction 
** houses betwixt and the said term of Whitsunday 

next, they /ball incur the pain and penalty of FIvE 

HUNDRED MARKS Scots money, AND THAT QUARTER- 

LY, until the correction houses be provided: Which 

penalties fhall be paid to the commt/stoners of ex- 

cise, in the respective fhires or bounds from which 

the said poor persons fhall be sent, to the saids 
** correction houses: And the saids commifsioners 
** are hereby warranted to raise letters of Horning, 
** and other execution at their instance, against the 
‘* magistrates of the saids burghs.” &c. A great 
number of stipulations follow, authorising the levy« 


ing of funds for the building of these correction hous- 
es, and support of the poor, which it is unnecefsary 
here to enumerate. This act was never repealed ; 
but there is good reason to believe it never was in- 
forced ; as no vestiges of these correction housey 
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remain ; or records concerning them. Nor will it, f 
presume, be maintained, that after such a lapse of 
time, this act could now be legally carried ‘into ef- 
fect. 

2. OF desuetude arising from a gradual relin- 
quifhment to inforce the law, innumerable instance’ 
might be produced. The following ae a few ex- 
amples of this kind, which, as marking a striking 
change in the progrefs of civilization,“ agriculture, 
and trade, may prove enteftaining to the reader. 

In 1426 there is a statute obliging all men to take 
their bills of exchange from tankers within the coun- 
ty. 

In 1436, there is a law ordaining that none be 
found in a tavern after g o’clock at night. 

In 1567, there is a statute which enacts, that all 
persons guilty of fornication, as well the men, as the 
women ‘ fhall be tane to the deepest and foulest 
** pule or water of the parochin, and there to be 
** thrice douked, and thereafter banifhed the said 
** town or parochin for ever.” 

In 1581, there is 4 statute, prohibiting horses 
to be kept at hard meat from the 15th of May tothe 
15th of October. 

In the same year there is an act requiring landed 
gentlemen to reside at their country seats under a 
penalty. 

In the same, cap. 113. ‘“ It is statute and or- 
‘¢ dained, bee our soveraine lord the king, with 
*s advise of his estaites and haill body of his 
** present parliament, that nane of his hienes 
** subjectes, man or woman, being under the de- 
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** grees of dukes, earles, lordes of parliament, 
“* knightes, or landed gentilmen, that hes or may 
** spend of frie zetrlie rent, twa thousand markes, 
** or fifty chalders of victual at the least, or their 
** wrves, sonnes or douchteris, sall, after the first 
** day of May nixt-to-cum, use or weare in their 
** clething, or apparrel, or lyning thereof, onie 
** claith of gold,. or silver, velvet, satine, damask, 
** taffataes, or ony begairies, frenzies, pasments, 
** or broderie of gold, silver, or silk : nor zit layne 
** commerage, or woollen claith, maid, and brocht 
** from onie foreine countries, under the paine of 
** ane hundred pundes of every gentil-man landed, 
** ane hundred markes of every gentilman unlan- 
*¢ ded, end fourtie pundes, of ilk zea-man, for e- 
** very day, that hee, his wife, sonne or douch- 
** ter trangrefsis this present act.” 

The same year, (ib. cap. 114.) certain kinds of 
food, sweat-meats, &c. are prohibited from being 
used, except by persons of a certain rank, specially 
described, under severe penalties. , 

These statutes, and hundreds such, never were 
repealed; but who will sey they are now ig 
force ? 

3- Of laws which, though still in force in many 
places, have fallen into disuse in other places, by a 
contrary practice there prevailing for a long time, the 
following cases will serve as illustrations. 

By the statute 1535, it is exprefsly enacted that 
none cam be elected provasts, or bailies ef burghs, 
except residing burgefses. In the town of Dumbar- 


ton a contrary practice had prevailed for time 
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immemorial of electing mom’ résidenters as provosts. 
In 1729 the court of sefsion reduced an election of 
magistrates in Dumbarton, because the provost was 
elected contrary to the foresaid statute ; but the house 
of peers REVERSED that decree in respect of the usage 
contrary to the statute; and since that time it ap- 
pears never to have been doubted, but desuetude 
prevails against the public statutes ‘regulating the 
election of burghs, in those places where a custom 
contrary to the statutes has been immemorially esta- 
blifhed ; accordingly, in the case of the burgefses of 
Week against Sinclair of Ulbster, decided in 1749, the 
Court of Sefsion were unanimously in the opinion, 
that the residence of the provost was mot necefsary, 
because in that respect the statute requiring residence 
bad, in the town of Wick, gone entirely into desue~ 
tude. 

Other decisions to the same purpose might be quo- 
ted ; but it is unnecefsary. Those already quoted 
are sufficient to fhow, that public statutes go into 
desuietude by disuse, and by contrary custom in those 
places where such custom has obtained. It isnot 
therefore enough for those who with to revive an obso- 
lete statute to say, that because it has not been exprefs. 
ly repealed, it therefore continues to be in force, and 
may be applied when ever it thall be thought proper 
to revive it ; for before that can be done, it behoves to 
be proved, frst that the statute wifhed to be revived 
was inforced immediately after its enactment ; second, 
that it has not afterwards been suffered to fall in- 
to general disuse ; and third, that no contrary prac- 
tice has prevailed in regard to that particular, in 
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the place where. it is meant that the - statute in 
question fhould apply. 

To apply this reasoning to the laws for impo- 
sing an involunotary poors rate in Scotland, it will 
be no difficul: task to prove, 1, that these poor laws, 
Were not actually inforced, at the time they 
were enacted:—nor, 2. was it pofsible to carry 
these laws into effect, either then, or at any fu- 
ture period, without giving the persons who are 
to execute these laws, a discretionary and dispen- 
sing power, which would constitute them in fact le- 
gislators, and not the executors of the law; for 
these laws have been so ill digested, that the enact- 
ments of one statute are directly contradictory of 
those of another which is of equal force, so that, 
act as you will, it is impofsible but you must be 
going directly in the teeth of some statute of equal 
validity as that one you choose to adopt for your 
rule ; and farther, that choose which statute you will 
as your rule, there are innumerable cases of great 
importance that have not been at all provided for by 
it; in regard to all which the administrators of the 
Jaw cannot act at all, according to statute, and there- 
fore if they do act, they must do so in an arbitra- 
ry and unconstitutional manner. And lastly it 
will be fhown that while these laws have been 
suffered to sleep for more than an hundred years, a- 
nother practice has prevailed in regard to the very 
object for which they were enacted ; so that in re- 
gard to all such places at least where the poor have 
been hitherto provided for in another manner, these 
statutes must be considered as having fallen total- 
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ly, and completely into desuetude ; so that an attempt, 
under these circumstances, to revive them, must be 
considered as directly contradictory of every prin- 
ciple of the law of this land. 

A more thorough examination of these laws will 
afford abundant matter for another paper in this 
work *, 


ALLADIN THE PERSIAN, AN EASTERN TALE. 


Continued from p. 181. 
CHAPTER VI. 
the Republics. 


"Tue Calender knew many languages, and had made 
fhort extracts from the best authors, which formed 
a portable library of seven or eight volumes. There 
Was one on governments ; and particularly on re« 
publics, which Alladin read with the greatest atten. 
tion. What! said he, is it pofsible there fhould exist 
such a government? fie had never heard of any o- 
ther than a monarchical government; and it had never 
entered his head that any other could exist, or that 
public affairs could be otherwise carried on. 

Alladin was eloquent, and pafsionately fond of li- 
berty: he panted after glory; and felt that it was nog 


* The reader will observe, I have availed myself here of the infor- 
mation furnifhed by my lawyer, in the case against the overseers of the 
poor in South Leith ; and I am happy in having this opportunity of 
exprefsing my just sense of the obligations that I myself, and the pub- 
dic, lie under to that gentleman, for the light he has thrown upon this 
important subject, which has been hitherto so little adverted to. 
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pofsible to rise at a court, where servility and afsidu- 
ity were counted as merits. What a multitude of ob- 
stacles was such a man likely to meet with in his ca- 
reer, like Alladin, whe could not disguise his senti-, 
ments, and who withed, if I may be allowed the ex- 
prefsion, to make his fortune barefaced. Delighted 
with a work which presented the picture of a govern- 
ment where man had full scope to his faculties, he 
read it many times with additional pleasure, tranis- 
lated it into the Arabic, and added to it reflections, 
which fortunately for him, were too profound for 
those who governed. ‘* What a fine government! 
said he one day to the Calender, where man is only 
subject to the laws : fhould not you be happy tolivein 
a republic ?”’ ‘ Not more than under any other govern- 
ment, replied the Calender ; man has every where a 
necefsity to exert himself, and to domineer.—] prefer 
one master to fifty. When 1 was young, I fhould not 
have disliked living in a republic, to be able to chat- 
ter at my ease, and to be listened to.’ ‘* What! cried 
Alladin, you do not then admite a government found. 
ed on virtue?” ‘ Say interest, like any other, replied 
the Calender.” ‘* But man ought under such a go- 
vernment to be of more worth.” ‘ He only labours 
jn it to sell himself to greater advantage.’ ‘* But li- 
berty” ‘ exists no where.” 

Alladin could not think like the Calender on this 
subject, and fancied he ought to enlighten his coun, 
try. He had a thousand copies made of his trans= 
lation, on the finest.vellum, ornamented with Ara- 
besques and gold, which were soon distributed a- 


broad. 
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The Sultan and grand visir heard the work spok- 
en of, but never read it. They had other things to do 
than to occupy themselves with the constitution of a 
country, whose name even they were ignorant of, 
‘* But what does this work of Alladin contain?’? 
said the sultan one day to his visir, ‘** you have read 
it without doubt ?’”’ ‘ I have run it over, replied the 
visir. It is aromance.’ ‘*] thought it had been some- 
thing more serious,” answered the Sultan. ‘ It rela- 
tes toa country without a king.’ ‘* Ah that is ri- 
diculous enough, visir,”’.and burst out into a fit of 
laughter, ‘ The people is sovereign of that coun- 
try,’ said the vizir ; and the laughs of all the cour- 
tiers were in unison with those of the monarch, 
‘ This government is called the public good’, said 
one. ** I know only private good,” answered ano- 
ther, with a sneering laugh. ‘Well, this is the 
height of folly, cried the queen; and pray what 
does he mean by his public good?” ‘ They say there 
is much wit init, said the sultan.’ ‘* There is cer- 
tainly imagination; but (continued a pert lord) if 
the people is the sovereign, who goes to his levees? 
and what becomes of us?” * That reflection is not 
amifs,’ said the sultan. The wags gave to Alladin 
the nickname of Pubiic Good. The visiers afserted, 
that he was a man fond of new systems, and a dan- 
gerous person, who believed that a government could 
exist without a king; and this sentiment made so 
deep an imprefsion on the sultan, that he treated 
Alladin with more coldnefs. The queens followed 
his example ; and the courtiers avoided him. It is 
true, that some of the learned found the book inter- 
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esting; the translation elegant; and the reflections 
profound. Their suffrage alone, was the sole price Al- 
Jadin acquired for a work which ought to have given 
him great reputation in Persia, and obtained for him 
the superiority over all his contemporaries. 
CHaPTeEr vit. 
The succefs of mediocrity. 

He quitted politics, which appeared to him too 
dangerous, and applied himself to the belles lettres. 
There is a kind of vivacity and warmth in the hu- 
man mind, which in some measure urges one to 
write. - This seems to be to the mind what the plea- 
sures of love are to the senses. Alladin, urged 
by this necefsity, commenced poet. He exercised his 
genius first on philosophical subjects, which he em- 
bellifhed with the flowers of a brilliant imagination. 
A few intimate friends only were admitted to see his 
works: he read them to them; but above all to the 
Calender, who gave him much good advice. His 
cousin Salem thought this a frivolous, and even adan- 
gerous amusement: he did not think it decorous for 
a person of a certain rank, to condescend to turn au- 
thor; and that it was losing time in making verses, 
which could be so much more usefully employed in 
state affairs, or in making a fortune. Salem frequent- 
ly eyed Alladin with a disdainful smile, when he 
found him thus employed. ‘ Salem is in the right 
(said the Calender), he judges after the common 
opinion, and from himself; it will not be difficult 
for him to abstain from temptation.” The wise 
teflections of Salem were soon justified: the works of 
Alladin were handed about, altered and disfigured 
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and, as soon as it was known that he made verses, he 
was fathered with satires, which attacked many per- 
sons in power; and in which even the sultan himself 
was not spared. 

The friends of Alladin advised him to travel for 
some years: and when Salem came to take his leave 
of him, said, “I told you cousin, it did not become 
persons of our rank to turn authors.” 

The conduct of Salem was quite the reverse: He 
was afsiduous in his attendance at court; followed 
his point with perseverance; and was great in trifles. 
He was always praised ; but more for the failings he 
did not pofsefs, than for the qualities he was master 
of. No one was more attentive with regard to others. 
He kept two secretaries ; one for compliments of 
joy, the other for those of condolence. No event, 
that interested any noble family in the slightest 
degree, but what was the occasion of a letter anda 
visit from Salem, His visits were never long: the 
most interesting conversation could not detain him 
more than a quarter of aa hour in any one house; 
and he left it without pain. His soul was inca- 
pable of feeling those sensations of generosity and 
interest for others ; and his mind was not eager 
after information. He commonly conversed with a 
person in the corner of a room, in a kind of half 
whisper. This has a good effect in general; and 
besides, no unforeseen contradictions happen ; and this 
sort of mystery, gives an appearance of importance. 
Every thing which was contrary to received preju- 
dices, or which was out of the common order of 
things, Salem looked upon as imprudent and rath. 
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The word, systematical, was always on his tongue ; 
which he applied to all, who, quitting the beaten 
track, with to ascend to first principles. Salem was 
good, but without animation. He never would do 
an unjust act, or intentionally hurt any one; butjhe 
would never stir out of his way to do the smallest 
act of benevolence. He loved women, but without 
pefsion ; and attached himself, as it were by instinct, 
to those who enjoyed most power or credit. They 
took him without any determined sentiment: but, 
what added to his succefs, was the opinion the ladies 
had formed of his discretion.. He was one to be de« 
pended upon in society ; and he remained the friend 
of those of whom he had been the lover. His billets 
doux could never hurt him. They were not those im- 
pafsioned letters, which are so ridiculous when read 
in cold-blood, nor those, where the whole soul is 
painted; his letters were like printed formulas, 
which would have served every lover. It seemed as 
if he had them for every occasion ; for the declara- 
tion of his pafsion, the triumphs of it, and the rap- 
tures; one of each might serve for all his intrigues. 
Salem however had insensibly acquired an as- , 
cendancy over the women ; he was the man who 
they esteemed, and consulted upon all the little 
quarrels in their families, upon what were the pro 
per steps to be taken at court; for he was acquainted 
with every avenue ; he had attached to him a crowd 
of subalterns by his officiousnefs and his visits, who 
informed him directly of every change in the 
public affairs. ° The visirs were not afraid of him, 
for he never proposed any important innovations, 
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and exetuted whatever was intrusted to him with 
the most exact precision. Salem could tell you the 
uniform of every regiment, and the mottos on their 
colours. The vizirs were qu te a- onifhed at the 
profound knowledge he had of the smallest de- 
tails. 

He sometimes offered projects, but always accom- 
modated to the ideas of the moment. He presented 
one day a very large memorial to retrench one 
skirt of the furniture from each dragoon and light 
horseman ; and proved with wonderful intelligence 
that from the hundred thousand cavalry of the sul- 
tan, this economy would produce 4774 sequins a 
year, without tarnifhing the eclat of the troops of so 
great a monarch. He gave also another economi- 
cal project, which for a longtime had mach succefs: 
it consisted in only fhoeing the fore feet of the 
cavalry. Envy was silent ; and Salem advanced ra- 
pidly towards the temple of fortune. He was very 
methodical, and noted down all he was to do in the 
course of the day, and sometimes what he was to 


say. His cousin one day by accident picked up his 
pocket book and read as follows : 


‘* To call on the vizir to-day at ten o’clock, and 
on his secretary at twelve. 

** Remember not to fail sending a blue and red 
parrot to the favourite slave of the sultana Fatima, 
who seemed to with for such a one. 

** To call on the princefs Cheriti, and not to for- 
get to condole with her on the lofs of her little dog 
Ruby, which the is inconsolable after, 

VOL. xviii. EE 
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** To visit the Mollach Abilek, who is ill, and 
to converse with him about the new mosque he is 


building.” 
To be continued. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A SHILLING. 
For the Bee. 


Eviry mind feels an innate curiosity from its 
earliest formation, which gtows with its growth, and 
increases with its strength ; and though probably 
some of your readers may pofsefs it in a more emi- 
nent degree than others, I flatter myself that the 
bulk of them have a portion sufficient to relifh the 
enumeration of a few incidents that occurred to me 
in the course of a series of perambulations. 

I thall not troub!e you with my birth, or from what 
mint I was ufhered into the world; but I scarcely 
began to move in the circulating scene, when I found 
myself surrounded by a variety of figures all anxious 
to pofsefs me ; some on account of the mildnefs of 
my features, and the striking resemblance I bore to 
my sovereign master; but by farthe greatest num- , 
ber on accaunt of my intrinsic worth. Thus sought 
after by the young, courted by the gay, and prized 
by the wise, I felt a secret elation of joy on con- 
sidering my own importance. 

In my earliest days, while perambulating among the 
fafhionable world, and pafsing incefsantly from hand te 
hand, I had no power of reflection, and was left not an 
hour to myself. Thus was I charmed with novelty, 
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and dazzled with splendour: the agreeable pleasure I 
received expanded my countenance and the newnefs of 
the scene brightened myeyes. While youth and beauty 
seemed yet to countenance me, while my sides escaped 
being pared by the doubting Jew ; and the plodding 
merchant had not brought me to the test, the prospect 
before me éontinued to brighten ; and hilarity and 
joy were my continual attendants. In the midst of 
my fancied exaltation I was made to perceive the in- 
stability of every station in life, by an unlucky oc- 
currence, which from the summit of greatnefs low- 
ered me to the most humiliating condition. When 
this unlucky adventure overtook me, I happen- 
ed to be in the polsefsion of a gentleman of the beau 
monde, who was of that species who are charmed 
with the frippery of drefs, and volubility of tongue ; 
who delight in ludicrous allusions, and endeavour 
to excite laughter by laughing first themselves. 
With a carelefsnefs which I had reason ever after 
to deplore, he threw me into a pocket which un- 
luckily had been in need of repair, together with 
a parcel of mean grovelling miscreants, vulgarly 
called halfpence, who often aspire to our rank, but 
whose basenefs are as often detected. With this 
motley crew I pafsed some time; but alas! we 
soon found ourselves unhoused, and scattered among 
the filth of the street ; dreadful situation to me who 
had not known such vicifsitudes of fortune! Here ’ 
might Tin the bloom of youth, have languifhed out 
a miserable existende, had not a quick sighted street 
gazer been attracted by my brilliancy and beauty to 
the place where I lay. He instantly picked me up, 
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and lodged me securely in his purse, and was hap- 
pily not incumbered with any of my mean adventu~ 
fers, who remained in their congenial habitation. I 
began now to feel the troubles and afflictions attend. 
ing a circulating life ; though joy at my present deli- 
verance made me insensible for a while to the injury 
T sustained. I soon found that some sand had got 
into’my eye, and that*my nose had not escaped a 
severe contusion; that the time of my birth had been 
effaced, and as the record of my years had been gone, 
there was a danger of my being recalled as an anti- 
quated traveller :--- however under these inconvenien- 
ees I picked up resolution, and again began to look 
about me. ¢ 

In my new place of residence ] had an opportuni- 
ty of observing the character of my master; and it 
was not without the most painful sensation that I 
perceived the time of my emancipation afaroff. He 
was one of those gentlemen to whom our value is 
well known ; and who deal us out with a sparing 
hand. ina tone of declamation, he used to enlarge 
upon the levity and prodigality of the age as the 
most infallible road to every species of calamity, 
He used: to-adduce e«xsmpies from history where 
states arrived at the highest pitch of elegance and re- 
finement were levelled to the ground by the intro. 
duction of luxury and corruption. I did not with to 


question the gentleman’s veracity, or the justice of 
his observation ; but the truth of the matter is, that 
among the circle of my former fafhionable acquaint- 
ances, the mention of history never escaped their 
mouths, and consequently historical references were 
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anew thing tome. But I must not forget remark- 
ing, that he pefsefsed a quality, which, of all others, 
most surprised me,—the exercise of a faculty of the 
mind which he called thinking ;—a circumstance I 
looked upon entirely as a phenomenon in the human 
mind, as in my former sphere of circulation I had 
never an.opportunity of observing it. 

Here a lucky turn of fate removed me from my 
threadbare mansion ; and, as the poet says, 


Libertas qu sera tamen respexit, 
Respexit tamen, et longo post tempore venit. 


It was now about the time of the Christmafs holi- 
days; a period in my present master’s family marked 
with unusyal joy and festivity, when his rigid sys- 
tem of economy was relaxed, and he was to enjoy the 
pleasure of a social board. Immediately I was put 
into the hands of the landlady to procure delicacies 
for the guests ; for it was foynd that I was endow- 
ed with a very serviceable nature on these occasi- 
ons. 

My new mistrefs seemed to be insensible of my 
beauty, and regardlefs of my worth ; for the held me 
fast between her teeth, and would often rap me a- 


gainst the stones to prove my genuine purity. I 


knew the poor woman from her proceedings was a 
total stranger to my species ; but her ignorance was 
like to have hurried my speedy difsolution. When I 
was found to stand the test of her rude and barbarous 
experiments, I was instantly committed to the care 
of the kitchen maid. Here I could not avoid the re- 
flection— What a degradation of majesty, thus to be 
prefsed between the fingers of a greasy wench. Lucki- 
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ly my olfactory sense was none of the most acute, o« 
therwise I must have been suffocated by a compli- 
cation of odours not the most agreeable. I was 
scarcely released when I found myself in a baker’s 
fhop, surrounded with bustle and confusion. Old mop- 
ing melancholy began now to beset, and the spleen 
entirely to harrafs me, which made me insensible to 
every thing that pafsed around me, except the conti- 
nual vibrations of ‘‘ /e/s weight,” on the tympanum 
of my ear. I was hardly out of my confinement 
when the load of gloom that overwhelmed me began 
to difsipate, and was succeeded by a placid serenity, 
by being introduced to a good old man, who viewed 
this lite only as it was conducive to a better : who in 
the warmth of freindthip bewailed the follies of un- 
suspecting youth, and by the marked sorrow of his 
brow seemed to deplore the exit of a relation. One 
evening lying secure in a corner of his pocket, I 
overheard him delineating the principal features of 
his deceased relation’s eharacter, to a friend who had 
just come to visit him, in the following words; 

** My dear sir, poor Jack now lies a pitiable ma- 
nument of the levity and folly that too frequently at, 
tend the flowery period of youth. 

‘* As he was left early to my care, I thought my- 
self bound by the affectionate office o ffriendthip which 
pafsed between his father and me, to supply the place 
of a parent; and in the duties of such a department I 
have not myself to blame. I early initiated him in the 
mysteries of religion, and rudiments of science; but 
could easily perceive the restraint of the one was 
bondage to his mind, and the drudgery of the othey 
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his decided aversion. Scarcely had he pafsed his boy- 
ith years, when the violence of his pafsions began to 
appear, and his listlefsnefs and idlenefs betrayed his 
unsettled disposition. 

‘‘ In more advanced youth his money was preyed 
upon by numberlefs harpies, whose deceitful mouths 
poured their flattering potions into his misguided 
suul ; and when they perceived that poverty was 
stalking too close behind him, they avoided his steps 
with insidious scorn. In fhort his youth was one 
continued scene of difsipation ; and his mind unceas- 
ingly surrounded with a thousand delusive ideas. 
You will doubtlefs be surprised how he could find 
means for supporting his extravagance ; but in this 
you will be presently satisfied—an institution, which 
disgraces our insular clime, was the source of all the 
folly which eventually brought him to “ the house 
appointed for all living,”---a lottery institution I 
mean, in which the gay and voluptuous fancy they 
see an inexhaustable treasure for perpetuating their 
pleasures,---the merchant for extending his field of 
speculation, and the farmer for cultivating the barren 
spot. In this game of chance, alas! he was but too 
succefsful : the intoxicating thousands flowed in upon 
him and whetted every sensual appetite which no 
sooner rose than it was gratified. Thus his fhatter- 
ed frame wore gradually to decay ; and his difsipated 
course ceased not till his strength forsook him.’ 

I presume Mr Editor I have extended my adven- 
tures too far for the limits of your miscellany: 
therefore I fhall take my leave of you as I did of 
many an honest man, 1 am sir your most obedient, 


A SHILLING, 





ee 
POETRY. 


ON THE DEATH OF THE QUEEN OF FRANCE. 


For the Bee. 


*Trs done: at length we see the curtain close, 
On the sad scene of all Maria's woes. 

Ah! little did the think in beauty’s pride, 
When led to grace an youthful monarch’s side, 
A storm fhould e’er her brilliant -fky o’erspread, 
Or burst so dreadful on her fated head. 

For then, fhe rode betore the friendly gale, 
With gilded prow, and wide expanded sail, 
Norsaw the cloud betore her spread it’s gloom, 
Threat’ning the terrors of an hasty tomb: 
Admiring thousands of th’ enraptur’d throng, 
Chanted her graces in extatic song, 

And look’d with adoration to the fhrine 

Of charms, of wit, and dignity divine: 

The vaulted roofs with flow’ry garlands bound, 
The splendid throne with sparkling rubies crown’d, 
Receiv d their mistrefs and withdrew their ray, 
Before the bright effulgence of her day : 
Pleasure around her spreads its silken wing, 
And youth and joy their gryest treasures bring. 
But ah! how fleeting sublunary joy, 

How soon debas’d by misery’s alloy ; 

Or who could think, that the who erst was seen, 
Ador’d by millions as their matchiefs queen, 
Should from her tow’ring splendid height be hurl’d, 
And move the pity of a wond’ring world ; 
Should, lost to pleasure, and to freedom’s blifs, 
To hufband s converse, and to children’s kifs, 
Be fated in a dungeon’s humid gloom, 

To mourn unpitied, and unbeard her doom. 
Unpitied by the causers of her woe, 

Unheard by any, but tie cruel foe ; 

For if at distance pity could afsuage 

Her pangs of sorrow, or the traitor’s rage’; 

If other’s lives, cauld rescue her’s from woe, 
Thousands had bid the:r purest biood to flow. 
But ah! to exile doom'd in vain they mourn, 
In vain their breasts with generous ardor burn, 
Whilst France, to fill the measure of her crimes, 
And stigmatize her name to future times, 

Has caus’d her queen, once magnet of the eye, 
Deep-worn with persecuting' cares, to die. 
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But mourn not ye, who lov'd the fair distrest, 
Who long knew only anguifh in her breast, 
That the sescap’d tne vale of human woe, 

And rais’d to bis by one befriending blow. 
For her the sun no more with joy cuuld rise, 
Nor cloudlefs azure spread the vaulted tkies; 
For her in vain the warbling birds would sing ; 
For her no flowcrs a single sweet could bring. 
Her pangs alas! held too extensive range, 
For nature’s gayest ornaments to change; 
She mourn’d not lofs of health or beauty’s bloom, 
But triend’s precipitated to the tomb ; 
}he mourn’d a hufband torn trom her em -race, 
And ills impending o’er her infant race : 
She mourn d for freedom lost ; her sacred name 
Insulted by the blast of noisy fame: 
Without a friend whose generous approach, 
Could still its voice, or guard her from reproach. 
All, all were fled, or vilely doom’d to bleed; 
Fruitlefs their ardor in the godlike deed. 
She stood alone amid tne spoils of death, 
And drew a gloomy agonizin, breath : 
So ’mong the herds that in gay Tempe feed, 
Desigu’d by hands of cruelty to bleed, 
The tender dam beholds the sportive train, 
Her long compamion in the verdant plain ; 
Her dearest mate, who, with uclighted love, 
Had sought her pasture in the thady grove, 
Slain in her sight—her lamb with sprouting horn, 
By fellest tyzers from her presence torn; 
Herself reserv'd against some future feast, 
To glut the hunger of an hydra guest. 
But firm fhe stood, as some majestic oak, 
Escap'd a-while the sturdy. feller’s stroke, 
Midst an uprooted grove with dauntiefs form, 
Waits yet a-while the fury of t.e storm, 
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POETRY. 


ON THE DEATH OF THE QUEEN OF FRANCE, 


For the Bee. 


*Trs done: at length we see the curtain close, 
On the sad scene of all Maria’s woes. 

Ah! little did the think in beauty’s pride, 
When led to.grace an youthful monarch’s side, 
A storm thould e’er hef brilliant fky o’erspredd, 
Or burst so dreadful on hér fated head. 

For then, the rode before the friendly gale, 
With gilded prow, and wide expanded sail, 

Nor saw thecloud before her spread it’s gloom; 
Threat’ning the terrors of an hasty tomb: 
Admiring thousands of th’ enraptur’d throng; 
Chanted her graces in extatic song, 

And look’d with adoration to the thrine 

Of charms, of wit, and dignity divine : 

The vaulted roofs with flow’ry garlands bound, 
The splendid throne with sparkling rubies crown’d; 
Receiv'd their mistrefs and withdrew their ray, 
Before the bright effulgence of her day : 
Pleasure around her spreads its silken wing, 
And youth atid joy their gayest treasures bring. 
But ah! how fleeting sublunary joy, 

How soon debas’d by misery’s alloy ; 

Or who could think, that the who erst was seen; 
Ador’d by millions as their matchlefs queen, 
Should from her tow'ring splendid height be hurl’d; 
And move the pity of a wond’ring world ; 
Should, lost to pleasure, and to freedom’s blifs, 
To hufband’s converse, and to children’s kifs, 
Be fated in a dungeon’s humid gloom, 

To mourn unpitied, and unheard her doom: 
Unpitied by the causers of her woe, 

Unheard by any, but the cruel foe ; 

For if at distance pity could afsuage 

Her pangs of sorrow, or the traitor’s rage ; 

If other’s lives, could rescue her’s from woe, 
Thousands had bid their purest blood to flow. 
But ah! to exile doom’d in vain they mourn, 
In vain their breasts with generous ardor burn, 
Whilst France, to fill the measure of her crimes, 
And stigmatize her name to future times, 

Mas caus’d her queen, once magnet of the eye, 
Decp- worn with persecating cares, to. die. 
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But mourn not ye, who lov’d the fair distrest, 
Who long knew only anguith in her breast, 
That fhe’s escap’d the vale of human woe, 
And rais’d to blifs by one befriending blow. 
For her the sun no more with joy could rise, 
Nor cloudlefs azure spread the vaulted fkies; 
For her in vain the warbling birds would sing 5 
For her no flowcrs a single sweet could bring. 
Her pangs alas! held too extensive range, 
For nature's gayest ornaments to change; 
She mourn’d not lofs of health or beauty’s bloom, 
But triend’s precipitated to the tomb ; 
She mourn’d a hufband torn from her embrace, 
And ills tmpending o’er her infant race : 
She mourn d for freedom lost ; her sacred name 
Insulted by the blast of noisy fame: 
Without a friend whose generous approach, 
Could stili its voice, or guard her from reproach, 
All, all were fled, or vilely doom’d to bleed; 
Fruitlefs their ardor in the godlike deed. 
She stood alone amid the spoils of death, 
And drew a gloomy agonizing breath : 
So ’mong the herds that in gay Tempe feed, 
Desigi:‘d by hands of cruelty to bleed, 
The tender dam beholds the sportive train, 
Her long conipanions in the verdant plain ; 
Her dearest mate, who, with delighted love, 
Had sought her pasture in the fliady grove, 
Slain in ber sight—her lamb with sprouting horn, 
By feliest tyzers from her presence torn; 
Herselt reserv d against some future feast, 
To glut the hunger of an hydra guest. 
But firm the stood; as some majestic oak, 
Escap'd a-while the-sturdy teller’s stroke, 
Midst an uprooted grove with dauntie(s form, 
Waits yet a-while the fury ef tee storm, 
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on extthguifbing fires. Dee: th 
a, 
REVIEW. 

44 LETTER addrefied te Sir’ Jobn Sinclair Bart, President 
of the beard of Agriculture dnd Internal Improvement, res. 
pecting the important discovery lately made in Sweden, ofa 
method of extinguifbing fire, with an account of the proceft 
adopted fo that purpose ; and bints of means for preserving 
timber used either in bouses, or in fbip butldiug jrom that 
destructive element. By Mr William Knox merchant 
in Gothenburg, Creech, Hill, one /hilling. 


Ons of the benefits that result from patriotic exertions 
in any one man is, that it serves, as it were, as a centre 
of attraction towards rvhich information from all quarters 
is directed, by which awseans many useful discoveries are 
made known to the public, which would otherwise have 
been overlooked and lost. The present publication is a4 
, striking proof of this fact. Most persons will recollect, 
that some time ago, the newspapers mentioned that a cen- 
tleman in Sweden had discovered a suecefsful method of 
extinguifhing fires’; but what that was they were not in- 
formed: and it would probably have soon been buried 
in oblivion, had it not been for Mr Knox, who, sensi- 
ble that no useful discovery would be lost to this coun- 
try if transmitted to Sir John Sinclair, has been at the 
trouble to procure the necefsary information, and to 
translate it into the Englith language for the benefit of his 
countrymen. Mr Knox himself had the misfortune to suffer 
deeply by the fire which last year laid a great part of 
Gotheaburg in afhes: We all recollect that during the 
present year many of the inhabitants of Archangel have 
been reduced to misery by the wasting fury of the flames ; 
and no year clapses without some accident of the same 
sort happening in some corner of Europe. It was this 
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gonsideration which prompted the individuals in Sweden to 
make the spirited experiments here recorded, for preven- 
ting these misfortunes from being so general as they have 
been; and we are happy in being able to say that the 
facts here stated, which are well authenticated, give great 
reason to hope, that when the knowledge of them fhall 
become general, there will be nolonger room to fear that 
mankind in civilized nations will be in- danger of suffer- 
ing from fire in the cruel manner they often have done. 

This pamphlet contains the result of three experiments 
for extinguithing fires, all of which proved entirely suc- 
cefsful. The first was made at Stockholm by a Mr Von 
Aken on the 27th of October, 1792, in presence of the 
king of Sweden, the Duke of Sudermania, Regent, and 
many other statesmen and principal inhabitants of Stock- 
holm. The experiment was as follows : 

A boat 24 feet long, 7 feet broad, and 24 feet deep, 
was raised upon supporters asin a building yard when on 
the stocks ; 100 tar barrels were placed around this boat 
in three rows, one above another; over the boat was a 
cover composed of 6 dozen of deals; and the area of the 
building was about 1800 square feet. This building was 
also payed, or covered over with four barrels of tar, 10 Jb. 
of turpentine, and three quarts of the oil of turpentine. 
The bottom of the tar barrels were taken out, aad these 
were filled with birch bark and straw. A pot too, placed 
in the boat was filled with twenty-four quarts of pitch. 

Things being thus prepared, all these combustible ma- 
terials were set on fire, and were allowed to burn for the 
space of five minutes, and were then extinguifhed in the 
space of four minutes by three persons only. The. fire 
¢ngine was so small, that a child could almost draw it. 
The quantity of the fire extinguifhing solution expended 
yas 22 Swedith kans, [N. B. go kans are equal to a pore 
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ter hogfhead, so that it wasted only about three- fee 
of a hogfhead] i 

A very elegant print giving a view of this coc 
fration is given withthe pamphlet. In execution it 
is better than the Swedifh print from whence it ‘was 
copied ; and which sells by itself in Sweden for 3 s. 64. 

Mr Von Aken not having thought proper to commu 
hicate to the public the secret of the composition of his 
solution; Mr Nils Nystrom, apothecary in a place called 
Norrkoping, was induced, in consequence of observing 
the destruction occasioned by some fires in Sweden, te 
make some experiments with a view to discover the ma- 
ture of this solution, and to communicate it tothe public: 
Having satisfied himself by several private trials, of thé 
éfficacy of various compositions for extinguithing fire, hé 
resolved to subject these compositions to the test of 
public experiment. For this purp»se, 

“A house was built a little without the “gate of Norré 
Koping ; and on the 3oth of Sept. 1793, ‘being properly 
surveyed and examined, was found to be of the following 
description. This house was built of old and well dned 
timber,—the size ten feet square; and was covered in 
with a roof of dry deals: two doors and windows® on 
each side of this building were so placed that the air had 
free accefs. It was well tarred both within and without. 
It was filled up to the roof with dry faggots; tar barrels; 
and rosia ; and was even inclosed with bunches of fag? 
gots set up on all sides. The fire was kind] -d at all the 
four openings at once; and in a few minutes the wh le’ 
building was completely on fire, and it evidently appear- 
ed the flames had reached théir greatest height. 

“ The procefs: for extinguifhing this fire was begun witht 
4 small fire engine, similar to that used by Mr Von A= 
Kens and the extinction of this fire-was fully effected in the 
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space of six mmutes, if we except some inconsiderable 


§re which appeared remaining in the crevices and corners 
of the bujlding, as well as amangst the faggots, which 
wasafterwards quenched with water. -About 28 kans 
fiefs than half a hogth<ad] of the fire extinguilbing in- 
gredients were used fpr this experiment. 

“ Afterwards another trial was made w.th six tar barrels 

which were set in full blaze; and this fire was extinguifh- 
ed with such alertnefs, by two other particular mixtures, 
that no sooner did.the solutions reach these tar barrels 
thaa the extinction of the fire was at once completely ef- 
fected. 
, “These facts are attested by A. P. Iccetstrom, Jere- 
mta Moseae preses of the corporation of merchants, Anprrs 
Birtston preses of the corporation of tradesmen and bandt- 
grafis.” 

Again,,Mr Nystrom. having advertised in the newspa- 
pers that he was to make another experiment of the same 
gort on the 16th Oct. 1793, the following preparations 
were previously made. 

“ A houst 16 feet square was raised of well seasoned 
and dry timber ; the height of the walls under the roof 
was ten feet; the elevation of the roof five feet perpendi- 
gular, .and,the doors and windows of this building, were 
so placed, one opposite to another, that the air had: free 
accefs» It was tarred,all over, both inside and out, and 
flied with faggots and tar barrcls: moreover, the out- 
side of this house was covered with buaches of tarred 
faggots. The building thus erected was set on fire under 
a vidlent- storm of wind, by which means the power of 
the flames was double ., and had acquired much additios 
nal force. When it was im full blage; the extinction of 


1 


the fire was begun with a small engine, whose leather 


fod 


pipe was only one foyrth of an iuch diameter, which nes 
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verthelefs produced such an effect, that the fire extinguix 
thing solution no sooner reached the house than the force 
of the fire was immediately diminifhed. The engine du. 
ring the operation broke, and had to be repaired, which 
occasioned a delay of four minntes ; for which reason the 
complete extinction of the fire was not effected till the 
expiry of fourteen minutes : but if we deduct the four 
minutes lost} the time taken in extinguifhing this fire 
was really no more than ten minutes. 

“The composition used on this occasion consisted of 


15 kans herring pickle ; 15 kans red ochre, or the resi- © 


duum of aqua-fortis, to which were added 74 kans of 
water. Of.this composition 60 kans [two thirds of a 
hogthead] were expended. 

“ Afterwards fire was setto 18 barrels, tarred both without 
and within, which, in the same way as the house, burned 
with the greatest violence ; notwithstanding which* the 
extinction thereof was carried into execution with acom- 
position consisting of 1 part herring pickle to 1 § part 
gray lime, without the addition of any water. And this 
composition appeared so powerful that the fire of the 18 
tarred barrels was extinguifhed in the space of about half 
a mipute oftime. That all these transactions as above 
recited, really and truly pafsed in our presence we 
hereby certify. 

C. A. Wacurmerster, Lreutenant Col. Marchal, 


{Signed)4 f. G. Stromreipr, Governor of the province. 
N. F. Jexnrecprz, Lt. Cod. ia bis maz. service”. 


Norrkoping 16 Uct. 1793- 

Facts so well authenticated as the above seem to ad- 
mit of no doubt. 

With regard to the compositions that may be employ- 
ed for this purpose, the patriotic Nystrom gives a long des 
tailed list of them, which our limits prevent us from enw, 
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merating; and for which and other particulars we refer 
to the pamphlet itself. The general result of the whole 
of his experiments is, that all saline solutions may be con- 
sidered as nearly of equal power; and that of course the 
cheapest that can be got im every place is the best. In 
Sweden, herring pickle, or a saturated solution of common 
salt are, he thinks, the cheapest that can be there found, 
In Scotland, especially in Edinburgh, we fhould suppose 
that the cheapest saline solution that can be obtained is 
that which in the manufacture of common salt is called 
bittern, or a solution of magnesia glaubers salt; which 
is often thrown away as of no value. 

But the power of all these saline impregnations in ex- 
tinguifhing fire he finds is greatly augmented by mixing 
them with any sort of earthy substance that admits of 
of being reduced to a fine state; and easily sus- 
pended in the watery solution, so as to bring the 
whole to a thickifh consistence :; and it will readily occur, 
that of all earthy matters, clay is the easiest to be found, 
and consequently the best for this purpose. Care mu:t 
be taken that this clay be freed from all stones and other 
heterogeneous matter that might tend to clog up the- pipes. 
As to the other qualities of the clay, whether brown, 
grey, or white, these are of no sort of consequence. 

This is certainly a discovery of so much importance 
asto deserve to have the power of these very simple and 
cheap ingredients for extinguifhing fire, very thoroughly 
ascertained by actual experiments in this very country. 
With this view, it is hereby suggested whether it would 
abt be proper for the different insurance offices in this 
place to join and make one fair experiment at their joint 
efpence. After which they would each of them be ena- 
bled to judge how far it was for their interest to have al- 
Ways'in readinefs a quantity of this composition rightly 
prepared and fit for use on a moments warning, At the 
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present time, when the wood of old houses row taking 
déwn ‘in this place-can be bought at a trifling price, this 
experiment might be made at a very smal expence; ‘and 
if it fhall be found to succeed, it is farther submitted whether 
it might not be becoming in them to make some proper 
present to the translator of this work, who hadthe misfortune 
to lose the greatest part of his property by the fire that so 
lately destroyed such a great part of Gothenburg. “I 
hope, says he in his addrefs to Sir John Sinclair, this me- 
thod of extinguifhing fire, may. by God’s blefsing, be the 
means of saving the lives and properties of mankind:a 
circumstance which will dfford the translator infinite sa. 
tisfaction, though he chiims no other merit, than being 
perhaps the first, who bas given a particular account 
of so useful a discovery, to his countrymen.” 

Oh the whole this seems to be a discovery of much u-, 
tility to mankind,’and deserves to be particularly attended 
to by the public in general, and by the insurance offices 
against lofses from fire in particuiar. It is aleo of much; 
importance to sea-faring men; not only because: it mayy 
enable them to extingutth accidental fires.on {hip board, 
with much greater certainty than heretofore ; but alse 
because it appears.from some experiments we have not 
room to perticularize, that wood soaked in these saline so-, 
lutions becomes much lIefs susceptible of being inflamed 


than if left in.its natural state. 


iO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The observations of Alexis are deserving a place ;—but perhaps 
many persons would deem them rather complimentary ; and, being 
on @ sutject that many readers are at present rather tired of, they 
will fall to be deferred for some time. : 

The Lady's wish is father in imperfect measure to bear the public. 
eye in its present drefs. " 

Hitherto the Editor has witheld his own observations on innume- 
rable occasions, to make room for those of others; but, in compli 
ance with the request of this, and maiy othet correspondents, he 
seft a few pdpers in the succeeding parts of this volume,—though! 
partly promised to the public. : 














